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new book that most timely and momentous problem of foreign immigra- 
tion to this country. In pointing out the social and ethnic consequences 
of unrestricted immigration, he touches an aspect of the problem most 
frequently neglected because the data from which conclusions can be 
drawn are exceedingly scant. Boldly and without apology, nevertheless, 
Mr. Ross shows how the Anglo-Saxon, puritanic influences in our society 
are being superseded by the hordes of southern and eastern Europeans 
of a lower plane of education and standard of living; how the excessive 
birth rate, intemperance, and stupidity among the Slavs, the illiteracy, 
violence, and criminal propensities of the Italian, how the bibulous, un- 
trained, irresponsible Irish, and aspiring, grasping Hebrew with his low 
standard of living are dragging down American institutions and char- 
acter. Not that the author fears the influence of the immigrant as such, 
for he evidently believes in the power of assimilation. "The swarming 
in of the low-grade immigrant and the mal-distribution of wealth are 
manageable things," he writes in "Changing America" (p. 19), but he 
fears the overwhelming current and ceaseless tide of immigrants from in- 
ferior stock and races. In the absence of sufficient careful studies of the 
psychology of the immigrant, the book is richer in inferences and quota- 
tions from opinions of individual observers than in reliable, historical 
facts. Noteworthy is the author's utilization of the statistical data of 
the United States census reports. It is questionable, however, whether 
the literacy test, the occupational and other statistics, and above all the 
superficial observations of the social workers suffice to predict the social 
and ethnic effects on American character. For example we are not pre- 
pared to believe with the author that the woman suffrage movement 
would have flourished more in purely American communities in the East 
and South, than it has in mixed societies; nor that the European immi- 
grant fosters yellow journalism more than the retarded New Englander 
(pp. 151 ff.) ; as for political corruption, it existed to an alarming extent 
even during the pioneer period in the Northwest. The economic and 
many of the social changes, attributable to the influx of the southern 
Europeans, as the author points out, are, however, potent arguments in 
themselves for restriction. The vivid and effective handling of the dry 
statistics of the census volumes deserves special mention and imitation. 

Y. S. 

American Policy. The Western Hemisphere in its Relation to the East- 
ern. By John Bigelow, major U. S. Army retired. (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1914. 184 p. $1.00 net) 
The American policy as outlined by the author is derived from three 
basic lines of argument — population, governments in North and South 
America, and the foreign policy of the United States. The first two are 
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disposed of in a short chapter of twenty-five pages in which are discussed 
the relation of population to government, the geographical distribution 
of the races in the Western Hemisphere, the extent of amalgamation and 
the tendency to race domination in the various areas. "In America, to 
govern is to populate" and hence attention should be directed to immi- 
gration and education. 

The remainder of this brief volume — excepting a number of statistical 
appendixes, a bibliography, an index, and an interesting map illustrat- 
ing the boundary dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela — deals 
with the foreign policy of the United States which, according to the au- 
thor, is based upon three cardinal principles : abstention from permanent 
non-American alliances, recommended by Washington 's farewell address ; 
non-intervention by non-American powers in the affairs of the Western 
Hemisphere, recommended by Monroe's famous message, and finally, 
Pan-Americanism, suggested by the Columbian patriot, Bolivar. 

These three fundamental principles have given direction to the general 
policy of the United States irrespective of party ; and though minor prin- 
ciples may change and have changed with different administrations, ulti- 
mately the American policy will be determined by these fundamentals. 
With these in mind we can understand why certain minor principles — 
among them the protective tariff, the "Big Stick," "Dollar Diplomacy," 
the open door in China, and the independence of the Philippines — have 
been or are now being abandoned. To illustrate his argument : Giving 
the Philippines their independence would mean entering into agreements 
with foreign powers for their neutralization or with the Philippines 
themselves for our exercising a protectorate over them, and neither of 
these measures could be reconciled with the "Washington Precept" un- 
less concurred in by the nations of the Old World. 

A general survey of the Monroe Doctrine with a discussion of all the 
cases that have come under it, or may possibly have pertained to it, 
form the most instructive part of the work. The author does not credit 
Canning with suggesting it, for his suggestion would have prevented the 
United States from expanding in the Western Hemisphere — "a very 
different thing from the Monroe Doctrine which allowed of such expan- 
sion by the United States, but not by Great Britain or any other non- 
American country." Nor is the Monroe Doctrine at present directed on- 
ly at obnoxious forms of government but against an association of gov- 
ernments — against ententes, alliances, concerted powers, and congresses 
that may be formed for intervening in the affairs of America. 

In view of the wide scope given to the Monroe Doctrine, we are not 
surprised to find the author agreeing with the views expressed by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, that Great Britain in the Venezuelan boundary question 
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was attempting its violation. And a strong case is made out in favor of 
that position, for it is shown that it was not a mere boundary dispute but 
that England was aiming at the control of the mouth of the Orinoco. 

While Bolivar never thought of an ail-American union, his suggestion 
was the germ of Pan-Americanism from which came the institution of the 
"International Bureau of American Republics" now called the "Pan- 
American Union." Its history and organization are briefly described; 
and while it has thus far accomplished very little in the way of practical 
results, the idea underlying it may develop into a more conspicuous part 
of the American policy. 

The volume is largely based upon original material, quoted at length 
from Spanish, French, and German sources, and is interesting on that 
account. It is a candid discussion of a subject concerning which there 
will always be differences of opinion ; and while it makes no special con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject, it presents some thoughtful con- 
siderations as to the possible future development of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Karl F. Geiser 

The Monroe Doctrine an Obsolete Shibboleth. By Hiram Bingham. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1913. 154 p. $1.15) 

The name chosen for this interesting little book is more startling than 
the proposals which it makes. What the author proposes to do would be 
not so much a substitute for, as an extension of, the old doctrine. He 
admits that it has served a useful purpose, but thinks that changes in 
the Latin states have rendered it no longer a necessity to them. He 
traces the growth of and changes in the doctrine and shows the conse- 
quent distrust of the intentions of the United States which it has inspired 
in those countries. He declares that it is an obstruction, rather than an 
aid, to friendly relations, for it involves the United States in dangerous 
obligations to do for European powers what the United States will not 
allow those powers to do for themselves in their dealings with the Latin- 
American countries. 

He proposes a formal renunciation of the doctrine and the substitution 
for it of an alliance between the United States and the "ABC" powers. 
If outside influence should become necessary to maintain order in a rest- 
less state, the decision should be reached, according to the author, by a 
congress of the leading American states and be carried out by a joint 
military force. 

For the four states mentioned to enter into an alliance among them- 
selves to maintain order in the remaining seventeen, might be looked 
upon by the latter as establishing invidious distinctions, and might pro- 
voke a counter alliance. Unless it should be thrown open for any or all 



